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was the appearance of a group of painters, 
ironically called The Wild Beasts, who 
introduced the use of distorted line and 
the arbitrary placing of color to any ex- 
tent that might suit the aesthetic pur- 
poses of the artist. Added to this was 
the influence of primitive arts, especially 
African sculpture and metalwork which 
was beginning to be collected by astute 
Parisians. Picasso at first, that is in 1906, 
tended to use these primitive forms almost 
literally but soon evolved a more personal- 
ized style which showed negroid influence 
but was more particularly an extension of 
principles expressed by Cézanne. The 
Woman with Mirror is an excellent ex- 
ample of Picasso’s painting of 1909 with the 
surface broken up into facets and a strong 
sense of form indicated. 

Wilenski* in speaking of the activities in 
Paris during the spring of 1909 mentions 
that Picasso had at this time passed the 
period of hardship and goes on to say, 
“Picasso moved from the bare studio in the 
rue Ravignan to more comfortable quarters 
on the Boulevard de Clichy, where he 
painted the Facet-Cubist “a Femme au 
Miroir . . . and was experimenting with 
Facet sculpture.” This precise reference 
to our painting is of value as it places it 
definitely in the scheme of Picasso’s develop- 
ment which was proceeding so quickly from 
one mode of expression to another. The 
reference to his experiments with sculpture 
is important since it illustrates the fact 
that his interest in structure was so great 
that he felt the need of actually visualizing 
figures in the round. It is important also 
to recall that Georges Braque was working 
closely with Picasso in the development of 
Cubism, so closely in fact that some of their 
work can at this time be differentiated only 
after careful examination. Their painting 
was the result of well-disciplined theorizing 
based on a definite concept—an intellectual 
approach which demanded the application 
of clearly determined methods. Colors, as 
in the case of the Winterbotham picture, 
were confined largely to gray-green and 
‘rown with intermediate areas of gray and 


® occasional touch of bright blue. This 
0p. cit., p. 224. 





color scheme owed much to Cézanne and 
was a definite movement away from the 
preceding negroid period when the color 
was based essentially on browns and earthy 
red tones. Still another factor undoubtedly 
contributed to Picasso’s interest in vigor- 
ously delineated semi-abstract forms. That 
was the familiarity during his youth in 
Barcelona with medieval Spanish frescoes, 
the powerful design and stylization of which 
are reflected in no small degree in these early 
Cubist paintings. The line across the neck 
of the Woman with Mirror gives the same 
effect of a goiter noticeable in Catalonian 
frescoes. Likewise the lines at the sides of 
the mouth, the accentuation of the planes of 
the cheek bones, and the intense black eyes 
all have early Spanish prototypes." Though 
Picasso has spent most of his productive 
years in Paris, he was born in Spain and 
had his early training there. It is only 
natural that he should have been impressed 
by the artistic background of his own 
country—a fact too often overlooked. 

Though Braque may be looked upon as 
a co-originator of Cubism, it is to Picasso 
that the major credit is due. Braque was 
a part of the movement only in its initial 
stages while Picasso carried it to its fully- 
developed state, having experimented with 
it from a great variety of angles. A lesser 
artist would not have had the courage nor 
the ability to envisage such a drastic in- 
novation as Cubism, and might have found 
it dificult to withstand the ridicule which 
inevitably accompanies any breaking with 
tradition. Picasso has probably not suf- 
fered at the hands of his critics, however, 
as much as he has through poor imitators. 

In the Winterbotham picture he shows 
evidence of the various influences suggested, 
but has nevertheless made them conform to 
his own theories. The result is virtually 
a new and powerful form of expression, a 
form which in the course of the next few 
years became completely abstract and 
ultimately led to still other stylistic develop- 
ments. 

FREDERICK A. SWEET 


%See James Johnson Sweeney, “Picasso and 
Iberian Sculpture,” in The Art Bulletin, XXIII 
(September, 1941), 191-198. 
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MINIATURE ROOM AFTER DESIGN BY BELLANGER, FRENCH, DIRECTOIRE PERIOD (1795-1799). 


GIFT OF SIXTY MINIATURE ROOMS BY 
MRS. JAMES WARD THORNE 


the patrons of the Chicago Women’s 

Exchange were amazed by the extraor- 
dinary skill and accuracy shown in some 
model rooms which had been placed on ex- 
hibition there for the benefit of their work. 
They were still more amazed, however, to 
learn that these were made by one of their 
own group whom they knew chiefly as 
one of the most charming women in Chicago 
society and a leader in its charitable activi- 
ties, Mrs. James Ward Thorne. 

In spite of the multifarious duties of her 
public and private life, somehow or other in 
modest secrecy, Mrs. Thorne had found 
time to develop this hobby out of an early 
passion for miniature objects. At first 


a pragteenyl more than a decade ago 


doing most of the work herself in her well- 
hidden studio, she had gradually gathered 
about her a group of workers whom she 
trained to do specialized jobs as she slowly 
developed what were at first hardly more 
than clever and amusing dollhouses into 


astonishingly accurate and vital as well a 
scholarly interpretations of the great deco 


rative styles of the past. 
The bridge between an amusing hobb 


and a serious purpose was probably crosseé 


shortly before the Century of Progress Ex 


position, for at that time Mrs. Thorne: 


earlier experiments had been developed int 
a series of twelve scale models of typici 
American and European interiors illustrat 
ing styles ranging from the sixteenth cen 
tury to the present. Shown in the Centur 
of Progress Exposition, these attracted s 
much attention and favorable 
that Mrs. Thorne was prompted to a 
fifteen units to the series, which was late 
exhibited for several years at the Chicag 
Historical Society. In 1939 these room 
were transferred to the Golden Gate Es 
position in San Francisco. In spite of th 
extraordinary number of visitors to thes 
rooms when part of the Exposition, the 
popularity en the Coast has grown rathe 
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than diminished and the series is now on 
tour through the museums of California, 
Washington, and Oregon. During their ex- 
hibition this summer in the Los Angeles 
County Museum of History, Science and 
Art they were seen by some 170,000 people. 

Far from being content with this achieve- 
ment, Mrs. Thorne in the meantime had 
decided that this first series was too full of 
technical imperfections. She _ therefore 
planned and executed a new series of thirty 
rooms which were with two exceptions all 
of English and French styles. In the ma- 
jority of cases the models in this second 
series are meticulously scaled reproductions 
or adaptations of actual rooms, or faithful 
reconstructions of designs of the period. In 
the first series Mrs. Thorne had considered 
her rooms principally as backgrounds for 
the extraordinary collection of miniature 
furnishings which she had gathered over 
many years of ardent collecting. In the 
second, the authenticity of the rooms them- 
selves was the first consideration, and the 
furnishings in most instances planned and 
made especially for their allotted places. 

This French and English series was 
placed on public exhibition for the first time 
in October, 1937, at The Art Institute of 
Chicago. Though, as in all other exhibi- 
tions, these rooms were placed at the dis- 
posal of the exhibitor without charge, Mrs. 
Thorne agreed that a small entrance fee 
should be collected by the Institute to defray 
the quite considerable costs of the special 
installation necessary. In spite of this, 
75,000 visitors thronged the exhibition gal- 
lery during the year’s showing and it was 
everywhere agreed that Mrs. Thorne had 
now attained a perfection hitherto unknown 
inher difficult and fascinating art. 

At the special request of the directors of 
the Golden Gate Exposition, these rooms 
were shown during its first year and became 
one of its most successful features. The 
following year they exchanged places with 
the first series at the second year of the New 
York World’s Fair, where they vied in 
favor with the much publicized automobile 
exhibits. Here as in San Francisco the 
public appetite was merely whetted. The 


rooms commenced a triumphant progress 
through the art museums of the East, be- 
ginning with the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts. Here New England indifference was 
dissolved in an enthusiasm that brought 
well over 160,000 eager visitors to the 
museum in two months, and a waiting line 
that began to gather an hour before the 
museum opened in the morning. Exhibi- 
tions in the museums of Baltimore and 
Providence have followed and a long list 
of engagements with other museums has 
already been made for years in advance. 
With one or two minor exceptions the 
first sixty rooms coming from Mrs. 
Thorne’s modest workshop offered a capital 
lesson in the European decorative styles, 
but our American achievement still re- 
mained, so to speak, unsung. The last of 
the European rooms was hardly out of her 
studio before Mrs. Thorne’s extraordinary 
energies, undaunted by the task, were 
turned upon the problem of filling this lack. 
By this time her company of expert crafts- 
men were trained to concert pitch. With 
uncanny rapidity, yet with the utmost care, 
thirty-seven units illustrating the various 
chronological and regional types of Amer- 
ican interior design, from the seventeenth 
century to the present, were produced under 
her constant and efficient direction. A visi- 
tor to Mrs. Thorne’s studio during 1939 
and 1940 would have found her any time 
between nine and five deftly building up 
and painting tiny vases of flowers, carefully 
checking over a full-size drawing, three 
inches high, for a Philadelphia Chippendale 
chair behind a barricade of reference books, 
or absorbed in color contrivances in a sort 
of tin box which was eventually to be a 
Cape Cod garden or a New Mexican 
pueblo. As each unit was completed, or 
usually, two or three at a time, it would be 
placed in a darkened room where the room 
and its furniture, a cleverly planned side 
glimpse into neighboring apartments, a 
charming view through window or door, 
were assembled with precision into a com- 
pact whole and the lighting brought to the 
effectiveness of a stage set by Belasco. 
Last December the results of these labors, 
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the culminating achievement of almost 
fifteen years of experiment and study, were 
placed on public exhibition in the new 
Allerton Wing of the Institute. These 
rooms are now too well-known to Chi- 
cagoans to need comment. Shown as they 
are, adjacent to the galleries where the 
Institute’s collection of American decora- 
tive art is on display, the way from the en- 
trance doors of the Institute is a long and 
tortuous one; yet in spite of this and the 
handicap of necessary entrance fees, over 
100,000 people have made the pilgrimage in 
the last ten months. On January fourth 
the exhibition will close. The rooms care- 
fully packed, the series will follow its older 
sisters in a tour of the country’s leading 
museums, and it is likely that it will break 
even their phenomenal record. 

This is a story of which Chicago may 
well be proud and the Institute can shine 
in reflected glory. But in spite of all Mrs. 
Thorne has done for this city and its cul- 
tural fame, she has not been content. 

It is our great pleasure and privilege to 





ROOM FROM BELTON HOUSE, ENGLAND, DESIGNED BY SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, WILLIAM AND MAR! 
PERIOD (1688-1702). 


announce on behalf of the President and 
Trustees, their grateful acceptance of Mrs. 
Thorne’s offer to transfer to the Institute 
the full and unlimited ownership of the 
first two series of her miniature rooms, con- 
sisting of thirty units each, now on exhibi- 
tion in Seattle, Washington, and Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, respectively. This 
magnificent educational instrument is to be 
used without any limiting conditions for 
the benefit of the work of the Institute as 
its officers may see fit. 

There is, of course, one thing more. It 
is not planned to exhibit any of these rooms 
in Chicago in the very near future, since 
they have already been seen here and this 
privilege and opportunity must be offered 
elsewhere in the country where it is so 
eagerly awaited. However, this privilege 
is not to be afforded gratis. The proceeds 
will establish a fund which will be used for 
the maintenance of the gift and the fur- 
therance of Institute activities in connec- 
tion with it. 

Meyric R. Rocers 
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TWO RECENT BEQUESTS 


NDER the terms of the will of 
U Emanuel F. Selz the Art Institute 

is the recipient of five paintings, four 
of which are American and the fifth of the 
French School. A small sketch by George 
Inness, entitled The End of the Barn, is a 
country scene conceived in a restricted 
space with rich greens and tawny browns. 
George Fuller’s Young Girl in Red Dress, 
rich though somber in tone, indicates the 
romantic mysticism of this retiring artist 
who as a recluse developed his own indi- 
vidual style away from the influence or 
companionship of other artists. Frederic 
C. Frieseke’s Pink Gown, alive with sun- 
shine and color, is characteristic of this 
artist who was so preoccupied with repre- 
senting young women gaily dressed in a 
setting of perpetual summer. Washhouse 
Interior is an excellent example of Walter 
Shirlaw’s work done while he was study- 
ing in Italy. It is freely painted in rich 
browns with accents of brighter tones. 
Paris, Winter Scene is a sparkling repre- 
sentation by Raffaelli of a street scene after 
a light snowfall. 

Forty paintings have come to the Art 
Institute as the bequest of Frederick T. 
Haskell. This group, which covers a 
variety of schools and periods, is made 
up principally of paintings of the nine- 
teenth century with a few late eighteenth 
century portraits, and one or two still 
earlier examples. 

Seigneur de Saint André, a small por- 
trait from the School of Corneille de Lyon 
suggests the exquisite perfection of tech- 
nique and enamel-like surfaces of sixteenth 
century French portraiture. 

English portraiture of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth century is character- 
istically represented. In Mrs. Huddels- 
ford, Sir Joshua Reynolds portrays with 
great dignity and skill a member of the 
English aristocracy. More freely handled 
is the charming portrait sketch of a lady 
by Thomas Lawrence. Clear, transparent 
color and exquisite texture mark this as 
well as a larger portrait of Sally Siddons, 





MRS. HUDDELSFORD, PAINTING BY SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS (ENGLISH, 1723-1792). THE FRED- 
ERICK T. HASKELL BEQUEST. 


the lovely daughter of the great actress, 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons. 

The Barbizon School is well represented 
in the collection. Millet’s Man with a 
Wheelbarrow is indicative of the artist’s 
reverence for the French peasant and the 
dignity with which he goes about his humble 
tasks. Especially notable is The Pond, a 
small canvas by Dupré painted with lumi- 
nous color and unusual brilliance. This 
small canvas embodies a sparkle and fresh- 
ness which is often lacking in paintings 
of this group. Diaz in a small panel called 
The Clearing has treated a landscape with 
very much the same freshness though his 
palette is less robust. Likewise Théodore 
Rousseau in Pond among the Rocks at 
Barbizon expresses in a small area a rural 
setting with a few rays of sunlight coming 
through storm clouds. These unpretentious 
paintings would have been looked upon by 
the artists as sketches of far less impor- 
tance than their larger canvases but have 
greater merit in our eyes today as they are 
usually much fresher than the more sizable 
works which were labored over in the 
studio and as a result are often less con- 
vincing. 
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MELEAGER AND ATALANTA 


N 1658 Charles Le Brun, court painter 

of Louis XIV, executed a series of 

paintings representing the history of 
Meleager and Atalanta. Two items of 
this series, which probably consisted of eight 
pictures, are still preserved in the Louvre.’ 
Some years later, in 1662, the famous 
Manufacture Royale des Tapisseries was 
founded at the instigation of Colbert. Le 
Brun became its director and it was here, 
in the Hotel des Gobelins, that a series 
of tapestries after Le Brun’s cartoons of 
the Meleager history was woven for the 
King’s only brother, the Duke of Orleans.’ 
Unfortunately, these tapestries, as well as 
Le Brun’s cartoons, no longer exist but we 
get at least an impression of how they 
looked from eight engravings made by 
B. Picart in 1714, which can be found in 
one of the six volumes containing the works 
of Le Brun.* 

The Duke of Orleans apparently ordered 
a second series of the Meleager set after 
the cartoons of Le Brun. Jan Leyniers, a 
member of the well-known weaver family 
in Brussels, who had close connections with 
the French court, probably purchased the 
cartoons or at least obtained permission to 
copy them.‘ It is possible that the Duke 
had this second series made for a friend or 
relative. A fairly complete series of the 
Meleager history which bears the Brussels 
mark and the signature of Jan Leyniers is 
today in the possession of the Swedish 
Crown.” Single tapestries coming from the 
Leyniers atelier have been noted in the art 
market in comparatively recent years and 
another set of three pieces woven in the 
Brussels workshop of Gerard van der 
Stricken was formerly in the Ffoulke Col- 

1 Five sketches by Le Brun for the paintings are 
in the print room of the Louvre, cf. Jnventaire Gén- 
éral des Dessins du Musée du Louvre, etc., VIII 
(Paris, 1913), No. 6070-74. 

2M. M. Fenaille, Tapisseries des Gobelins, Période 
Louis XIV, 1662-1699 (Paris, 1903), pp. 33 ff. 

3D. Guilmard, Les Maitres Ornemanistes (Paris, 
1880), Vol. I, p. 77. The six volumes are preserved 
in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 

‘Gobel, Wandteppiche, Part I, Die Niederlande 
(Leipzig, 1923), Vol. I, p. 341 and p. 350. 

5 See John Bottiger, Svenska Statens Samling af 


Vafda Tapeter, III (Stockholm, 1896), Suite Lit. 
pp. 38 


lection in Washington.” This survey shows 
that at least four series of tapestries after 
Le Brun’s cartoons originally existed. 

The colorful tapestry with a scene re- 
ferring to the history of Meleager and 
Atalanta reproduced here, which was given 
to the Art Institute through the generosity 
of Mrs. Maurice L. Rethschild, belongs to 
a set of the Meleager series that was made 
by Jan Leyniers, the Brussels weaver. 
Since Leyniers got his master’s license in 
1661 and died in 1686, the tapestry must 
have been woven during this period. With 
the exception of slight changes in the richly 
decorated borders, it corresponds in com- 
position with the same subject on one of 
the above-mentioned tapestries in the pos- 
session of the Swedish Crown. Even the 
borders are copied after those of the Le 
Brun cartoons. 

The subject matter itself refers to the 
mythological history of Meleager and 
Atalanta as it is told by Ovid in the eighth 
book of the Metamorphoses. Our scene 
occurs just after the renowned Calydonian 
Hunt. In order to kill the boar which had 
been sent by the goddess Diana to ravage 
his country, Meleager, son of King Oeneus 
of Calydonia, summoned the celebrated 
heroes of Greece to his aid. Among them 
was Atalanta, daughter of the King of 
Arcadia. During the dangerous hunt which 
lasted nine days, Atalanta was the first to 
succeed in wounding the boar with her 
spear. It was Meleager, however, who ac- 
tually killed the beast and in token of his 
love for the princely huntress presented her 
with the head and hide. This act later 
brought about his own death. 

The ceremonial of the presentation is 

® Catalogue of the Ffoulke Collection of Tapestries 
(New York, 1913), pp. 150 ff. and Gébel, tid 
p. 389. Two tapestries of the Ffoulke series wert 
exhibited in the Art Institute in 1896, cf. Cat. @ 
The Antiquarians of the Art Institute of Chicago 
Jan. 1-15, 1896, pp. 95-96. 

7 Measures: 11’ 4” w. x 11° 1” h. Wool and sik 
The Brussels mark and “Ian Leyniers” is woven @ 
the right corner of the bottom galloon. This piec 
is probably the one mentioned by Gébel (ibid., p 
350) as being in the possession of the Berlin art 
dealer, J. Klausner and Son, in 1916. It was bought 


by the late Mr. Rothschild some years later 4 
Bernheimer’s in Munich. 
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the subject of this tapestry. Meleager 
partly kneels on the huge skin as he offers 
the head to Atalanta who sits beneath a tree 
under a drapery, her left hand resting on 
the bow. The principals are accompanied 
by their attendants. Hunting dogs ap- 
propriately complete the forest setting. 
Atalanta, shown rather as a graceful opera 
singer than a follower of the huntress 
Diana, is dressed in a flowing robe in which 
a strong yellow predominates. Meleager 
also wears the clothes of a Baroque opera 
hero, the main colors being dark red and 
blue. All the figures of the drama are ar- 


ranged in theatrical poses which are remote 
from the classical arrangement of the scene 
as we find it represented on the early 
black-figured Greek vases. The difference 
between this Baroque version and the more 
natural. conception of the Renaissance 
period can be observed by comparing this 
piece with the recently acquired tapestry of 
Vertumnus and Pomona,” which was woven 
in Brussels about one hundred years earlier. 
Oswatp Goetz 
* Bulletin of the Art Institute of Chicago, XXXIV 


(Nov., 1940), pp. 92 ff. Joth tapestries are on ex- 
hibition in Gallery L6. 





MELEAGER AND ATALANTA, FLEMISH TAPESTRY, 
GIFT OF MRS. MAURICE L. ROTHSCHILD. 


SECOND HALF OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 
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ART OF THE HAN DYNASTY 


URING the four centuries of the 

Han dynasty, from B.C. 206 to 

221 A.D., China was struggling to 
weld a conglomeration of small feudal 
states scattered over a wide area, and in 
constant turmoil, into the status of a unified 
nation. Great trade routes were built up 
and a considerable commerce established 
with India, Persia, and Rome. ‘These 
foreign contacts had strong effects on 
Chinese life and art, though the greatest 
POTTERY FARMYARD, NELSON GALLERY OF ART. of them, Buddhism, was not to exert its 
F 9 Mee sg Es tremendous formative influence till after 
Han times. It was a period in which 
numerous diverse elements were being 
gradually integrated and absorbed. As 
many of these elements had long existed 
and persisted for many centuries, it is im- 
possible, as usual, to set definite limits to 
when Han art began or ended, but we are 
coming to have a rather clear picture of 
the type of art that flourished when the Han 
rulers were in power. And so objects 
labeled Han may well have been made dur 
ing the third centuries B.C. or A.D. 

As the study of Chinese art becomes more 
firmly grounded, and our conclusions are 
founded to a greater extent on documentary 
evidence rather than romantic deductions, 
it will be found, I am sure, that the Lucy 
Maud Buckingham Collections contain 
many objects from the Han dynasty that 
will serve as documents of primary im- 
portance. Against this rich background the 
POTTERY GRANARY, PALMER COLLECTION. present exhibition has been organized 
largely of borrowed material. In Gallery 
Ho we have brought together a wide variety 
of forms of art expression from huge 
rubbings of monumental sculpture to tiny 
gold jewelry of exquisite workmanship, 
with the object of showing how interde- 
pendent were the arts of this period. 

We know very little about the religion of 
early China except that it was animistic, 
based on beliefs that the forces of nature 
were all-powerful and had __ spiritual 
counterparts which were represented 4s 
animals of familiar or fantastic types, and 
that supernatural beings of human form 
existed, as well as a horde of witches, kel 











GLAZED POTTERY DISH, SCHWAB BEQUEST. 
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pies, and more or less malevolent sprites. 
Perhaps it was because these forms were so 
well understood by their contemporaries 
that with few exceptions no record of their 
meaning has come down to us. Those best 
known are the dragon, signifying celestial 
force, and its counterpart the tiger, sym- 
bolizing terrestrial force. There is no doubt 
that the Chinese knew tigers well, as they 
formerly lived in parts of China, but from 
the assurance with which they delineated 
the dragon, we may be certain that super- 
natural creatures were just as real to their 
clientele as the domestic animals of which 
many representations exist. 

The bear frequently appears in Han art 
in many different media. It is found often 
serving to support boxes or caskets of 
bronze and pottery, half sitting, half stand- 
ing, and carrying the load on its shoulders. 
Sometimes, in gilt bronze form, it is inset 
with turquoise studs. The gilt bronze box 
lent by Alfred F. Pillsbury of Minneapolis 
rests on just such “bear” feet. Two other 
interesting examples of bears are a small 
bronze harness mount of a fighting bear and 
tiger, from the William ,Rockhill Nelson 
Gallery of Kansas City, and a rubbing from 
a large boulder of a Bear Being Devoured 
by an Ogre, lent by Laurence Sickman of 
Kansas City. Both the heads, different in 
material, in scale, and probably in place of 
manufacture, are strikingly similar in 
method of presentation. It is an excellent 
indication that the styles of art in Han 
times were known over wide areas. Two 
glazed pottery lamps or candlesticks, also 
with bears, are in the Potter Palmer Col- 
lection, one of them in Gallery Hg. But 
if the bear is found frequently, the dragon, 
the tiger, and the horse are practically uni- 
versal in Han decoration. 

The Han was an era of pottery, in which 
ceramic achievements were extraordinary. 
Although the Chinese knew something of 
glazes before that time, glazed pottery now 
first became common, doubtless due to con- 
tacts with Asia Minor, where Greco- 
Roman pottery with low-fired lead glaze of 
similar type was in current use. Much of 
this pottery was made to be buried with the 


GILT BRONZE BOX, 











PILLSBURY COLLECTION. 
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dead for their use in the spirit world. Such 
objects for funerary use are called ming 
ch’i, a term well known to Chinese curio 
dealers and those who buy from them. 
They are generally replicas of forms made 
of much more expensive materials, for the 
Chinese had learned to their own satisfac- 
tion that the dead were easily satisfied so 
long as the rituals were observed. 

Much of the elaborate decoration on 
pottery or tiles was impressed by stamps or 
dies, most of which were designed by skillful 
artists, though they were often carelessly 
applied. One of the finest collections of 
such tiles, bearing over 250 distinct decora- 
tive motifs, may be seen. in Gallery H14. 
Some of them are four feet long. It was no 
mean achievement to produce terra-cotta 
tiles of such size, regardless of artistic qual- 


ity. Included in this special exhibition is a 


very fine tile lintel, here shown for the - 


first time. One of its most interesting 
stamps represents a dancing figure with an 
orchestra. Dancing figures in the round 
may be found in a nearby case, and figures 
of similar type will be seen on many of 
the rubbings which line the wall cases. 
Most of these were made from sculptured 
tomb chapels from Nan-Yang in Honan 
province, and date from the first and second 
centuries A.D. They are lent by Professor 
and Mrs. Harley Farnsworth MacNair, 
who acquired them on a recent trip to 
China. 

One should not fail to study the case of 
exquisite jades lent by Mrs. Edward 
Sonnenschein. Here one sees a number of 
examples of similar types, principally sword 
furniture and articles of personal adorn- 
ment. These sword mounts were some- 
thing of a mystery until a lucky excavation, 
not long ago, produced a sword with the 
mountings in place. A drawing of this 
sword is shown with the guard and scabbard 
mountings. The selection shows subtle 
variations on constant types. 

It is hoped that visitors to the exhibition 
will visit also the neighboring galleries 
where cases containing Han objects have 
been specially marked. 

CHARLES FABENS KELLEY. 





MEMLING’S MADONNA 


NE of the Institute’s proudest pos- 

sessions, Hans Memling’s Madonna 

and Child, appears on the cover of 
this issue. Dated about 1485, our picture 
is the left half of a diptych, the right side 
of which contained the portrait of the 
donor. Several years ago Arthur Sachs of 
New York added to his collection a panel 
containing a half-length figure of a 
whose folded hands are held before an open 
prayer book. Undoubtedly this is the pious 
commissioner of our Madonna, separated 
years ago from the object of his devotion. 
This diptych, both parts of which are now 
in America, closely resembles Memling’s 
most famous work, the Martin van Niev- 
wenhove altarpiece, dated 1487. In both 
of these portable altars there are similar 
elements: the Madonna holding the apple 
toward the Child; the round mirror on the 
wall reflecting other figures present in the 
room; the careful, neat landscape seen 
through the window; and the inimitable 
serene detachment of the Madonna and 


Child. 


man 


Photograph by Shreve Ballard, Santa Barbara 


PORTRAIT OF A MAN, PAINTING BY HANS MEM 
LING. THE ARTHUR SACHS COLLECTION, NEW 
YORK, 
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PART TWO OF THE BULLETIN OF THE 
ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


DECEMBER, 1941 


VOL. XXXV NO. 7 





LECTURES FOR MEMBERS AND CHILDREN OF MEMBERS 


December 1 — January 5 


Lectures are given in Fullerton Hall unless otherwise noted. 








DATE 
December 
Mon. 1 


Sat. 6 


Fri. 12 


Sat. 13 


Sun. 14 


Mon. 15 








Hour 
12:15 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


7:15 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


1:15 P.M. « ” 


3:45 P.M. 


12:15 Noon 
2:00 P.M. 


6:00 to 7:30 P.M. 
8:00 P.M. 
10:00 to 12:00 Noon 
12:15 Noon 


2:30 P.M. 


7:15 P.M. 
8:15 P.M. 


1:15 P.M. 


3:45 P.M. 





NEw EXHIBITS OF THE ORIENTAL DEPARTMENT. 
Gallery H6. 

A House SouTH OF THE Borper (A Clinic of Good Taste). 
Room Arrangement and Lecture by Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR ADULTs. George Buehr. 

FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
AND ScuLpTure. Dudley Crafts Watson. Temporary 
Exhibition Galleries. 

Murat PAINTING IN Mexico (History and Enjoyment of 
Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

FLORIDA AND THEREABOUTS (Travel Lecture). 
Watson. 

MAKING A CHRISTMAS Picture. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 


George Buehr. 


Dudley Crafts 


Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson, assisted by George 
Buehr. 

FLoRIDA AND THEREABOUTS (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. 


ACCESSIONS OF 1941. George Buehr. Gallery 5B. 

STAGING THE House For CuHRIsTMAS (A Clinic of Good Taste). 
Stage Display and Lecture by Dudley Crafts Watson. 

SKETCH CLAss FoR Novices. George Buehr. 

REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 

SKETCH CLAss FOR ADULTS. 

FIFTY-sECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
AND ScutpTure. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Exhibition Galleries. 

MuRAL PAINTING IN THE UNITED STATES (History and Enjoy- 
ment of Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. 

REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 

CATHEDRALS AND ALTARS (Travel Lecture). 
Watson. (Final lecture for 1941) 

CHRISTMAS BY THE MAsters. (The James Nelson Raymond 
Lecture Fund for Children of Members and of Public 
Schools.) Dudley Crafts Watson. (Final lecture for 
1941) 

CATHEDRALS AND ALTARS (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts 
Watson. (Final lecture for 1941) ; 

CuristmAs Hotways—through Thursday, January 1, 1942. 


Dudley Crafts Watson. 
PAINTINGS 
Temporary 


Dudley Crafts 


There are two additional classes under the Raymond Fund for scholarship students selected from Public 
irade and High Schools, respectively, Saturdays, 10:30 A.M., through December 13, and Mondays, 4:00 P.M., 
‘tough December 15. 
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DATE Hour 
January | 
Fri. 2 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon| SketcH CLAss For ApuLTs. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
12:15 Noon Our FRENCH Primitives. Dudley Crafts Watson. Gallery x 
2:30 P.M. FRENCH PAINTING IN AMERICA (History and Enjoyment 
Art). Dudley Crafts Watson. : 
7:15 P.M. REPETITION OF 12:15 LECTURE. 
8:15 P.M. THE CaArouinaAs (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 
Sat. 3 | 10:00 to 12:00 Noon | SIX-WEEK SKETCH CLASs FOR CHILDREN. (The James Nels 
Raymond Fund for Children of Members and of Pub 
Schools.*) Dudley Crafts Watson. 
Sun. 4 3:45 P.M. THE CaroLinaAs (Travel Lecture). Dudley Crafts Wats 
Mon. 5 12:15 Noon AMERICAN FURNITURE IN THE PERMANENT COLLECTION. Dudl; 
Crafts Watson. Gallery Lz. 





2:00 P.M. | THe Lovetiest Rooms I Have SEEN (A Clinic of Good Taste 
Dudley Crafts Watson. 
6:00 to 7:30 P.M. | SketcH CLAss For Novices. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
8:00 P.M. REPETITION OF 2:00 LECTURE. 
* This is the first of the special six-week, mid-winter sketch classes for children under the auspices of 
James Nelson Raymond Fund. The attendance is strictly limited to Children of Members and to selected | 
school children chosen from the fall scholarship classes 


SUNDAY TRAVEL LECTURES 
Fullerton Hall 
Public admission to these lectures—including Government Tax—is 28 cents. Member 


holding Membership cards are admitted free of charge; families of Members must pay the 
Government Tax of 3 cents per person. 











DATE Hour 
December 
7 3:45 P.M. FLorIpA AND THEREABOUTS. Dudley Crafts Watson 
14 3:45 P.M. CATHEDRALS AND ALTARS. Dudley Crafts Watson. 
January 
4 3:45 P.M. Tue CarouinaAs. Dudley Crafts Watson. 


TO PROSPECTIVE DONORS 
Certain galleries in the Institute may be set aside as memorials and named after th 
person to be commemorated if endowed as follows: 


1. In the Department of Paintings and Scu!pture Memorial Rooms may be establishe 
upon the payment of sums ranging from $50,000 to $100,000 or more, depending on the siz 
and location of the room set apart. 


2. Memorial Rooms in the following departments: Prints and Drawings, Oriental Ar 
Decorative Arts, Classical Sculpture, etc., may be established upon the payment of sums 
ranging from $25,000 to $50,000 or more, dependent upon the size and location of the gallery 


3. Very small rooms and corridors may be designated as Memorial Rooms upon th 
payment of sums under $25,000 according to the discretion of the Trustees. 


4. Rooms or studios in the School of the Art Institute may be established as Memoria 
Rooms or Studios on the payment of sums ranging from $10,000 to $25,000 or more, é 
pendent upon the size and importance of the room or studio so designated. 


The Trustees of the Art Institute of Chicago announce the following: No collectio 
of art objects accompanied by conditions respecting definite location or period of exhibitio! 
will be accepted by the museum. 
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LECTURE SERIES WHICH MAY BE ENTERED BY THE PUBLIC 
Department of Education. Miss Helen Parker, Head 

lery 2; December 1 — December 19 

meds This program consists of lectures for which a small fee is charged. A course ticket of 


twelve lectures for $5.00 will admit the holder to any of the following series and is good for 
one year. There is a federal tax of 10% on all tickets. 


ae THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS—Mondays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries, 

: Publi supplemented with lectures on the permanent collections. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course 
“| of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. Continued in January. 

W atin LAYMAN’S STUDIO—Mondays at 6:30 P.M. Working with line and color and 

Dudl§ Pattern helps in the appreciation of these qualities in art. Various mediums are used. No 
‘| skill required or expected. Designed as a course to be enjoyed. Single meeting, 50 cents. 

Taste Course of twelve, $5.00. Addis Osborne. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Tuesdays at 6:30 P.M. Great periods of art with their 
parallels in music will be illustrated with slides and recordings. Similarities and differences 
in the development of the two arts will be shown and the historic and social reasons for 
them discussed. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 

s of &# Continued in January. 

ed publ THE DECORATIVE ARTS—Wednesdays at 11:00 A.M. Lectures in the galleries on 
the furniture, tapestries, pottery, and other “minor arts” in the collections. Single lecture, 
so cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Mrs. Royal F. Munger. Continued in January. 

HALF-HOURS IN THE GALLERIES—Wednesdays at 12:15. Brief and informal 
talks on the collections, including current special exhibitions. Single lecture, 15 cents. Course 
of any ten, $1.00. Miss Helen Parker. Continued in January. 

VISUAL ARTS AND MUSIC—Fridays at 11:00 A.M. Same as the Tuesday evening 

mbers | Course. Single lecture, 50 cents. Course of twelve, $5.00. Miss Helen Parker. 
v the Gallery tours for clubs and organizations, and for private and suburban schools may 


be arranged by appointment with the Department of Education. Visitors may procure 
private guide service. A nominal charge is made for these services. There is no federal tax. 
1 A course on Interior Decoration for Simple Homes will be given on Tuesday mornings 
at 11:00 o'clock by Miss Mary Hipple, beginning in January. 


Place of 








DATE | Hour 
December Meeting 
| Mon. 1 11:00 A.M. | DELACROIX AND THE RoMANTicists. Miss Helen | Gallery 28 
a Parker. 
| 6:30P.M. | Cotor, Il. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
Tu. 2 | 6:30P.M. | A Pretupe to Romanticism. Miss Helen Parker, | Gallery 2 
Wed. 3 11:00 A.M. | AMERICAN Furniture. Mrs. Royal F. Munger. | Gallery Li 
| 12:15 Noon | Mopern FRENCH PaintiInG. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery 39 
r the Fri. 5 | rr:o0 A.M. | ROMANTICISM IN ART AND Music, I. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
Parker. 
| Mon. 8 | 1:00 A.M. Manet. Miss Helen Parker. Gallery 30B 
ished 6:30 P.M. | Montace. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
size Tu. 9 | 6:30 P.M. | — IN ArT AND Music, I. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
| Parker. 
Wed. 10 | sr:oo A.M. Wepcwoop. Mrs. Royal F. Munger. Gallery G3 
Ar 12:15 Noon | PoTTERY BY WARREN A. GILBERTSON. Miss Helen | Gallery Gres 
—_ | Parker. ; 
lery Fri. 12 | rr:00 A.M. | ROMANTICISM IN ART AND Music, II. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
the | Parker. 
Mon. 15 | 11:00 A.M. | ARTS OF THE HAN Dynasty. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery Hg 
| 6:30P.M. | Expression WiTH MeEpIA. Addis Osborne. Gallery 2 
ria Tu. 16 | 6:30 P.M. | ROMANTICISM IN ART AND Music, II. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
de- } Parker. 
Wed. 17 11:00 A.M. STAFFORDSHIRE CoTraGe Ficures. Mrs. Royal F. | Gallery G12 
; Munger. 
ace | 12:15 Noon | Arr oF THE HAN Dynasty. Miss Helen Parker. | Gallery Hg 
itiol Fri. 19 | rr:00 A.M. | IMPRESSIONISM IN ART AND Music. Miss Helen | Gallery 2 
Parker. 








=—_— ——_—_—— 
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LECTURES FREE TO THE PUBLIC 
December 4 — January 4 


For ADULTS 





























DATE Hour Place of 
December Meeting 
Th. 4 6:30 P.M. | Our SouTHLAND (Florence Dibell Bartlett Lec- | Fullerton 

ture). Miss Florence Dibell Bartlett. Hall 
Sun. 7 2:30 P.M. | Manet. Frank Parker. | Gallery 30B 
Th. 11 6:30 P.M. | Curisrmas Story in Art (Florence Dibell Bartlett | Fullerton 
Lecture). Miss Helen Parker. Hall 
Sun. 14 2:30 P.M. | Art or THE HAN Dynasty, CHINA. Charles Fabens | Gallery Hg 
Kelley. 
Sun. 21 2:30 P.M. | Monet ano Decas. Irving S. Tarrant. | Gallery 32 
Sun. 28 2:30 P.M. | Mopern FrencuH Paintinc. Irving S. Tarrant.| Gallery 42 
January 
Sun. 4 2:30 P.M. | EARLY AMERICAN PainTING. Mrs. Royal F.| Gallery 53 
| Munaer. 
For CHILDREN 
From the Ages of Nine to Fifteen 
DATE Hour Place of 
December Meeting 
Sat. 6 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | THIs LAND OF Ours. Gallery 53 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 13 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | THROUGH THE LOOKING GLAss. Gallery Hi 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 20 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | THE CHRISTMAS STORY. Gallery 45 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
Sat. 27 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. | A Day aT HoME. Gallery M4 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 
January 
Sat. 3 10:30 to 11:30 A.M. ; AMERICAN RooMs IN MINIATURE. Gallery 1 
2:30 to 3:30 P.M. | REPETITION OF 10:30 LECTURE. 














All of the gallery hours for children will be conducted by Addis Osborne, Assistant in the 
Department of Education. 


HOURS OF OPENING 


HE ART INSTITUTE is open from 9:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M., Monday throug! 

Saturday, and from 12:00 Noon to 5:00 P.M., Sunday, and legal holidays. Free 

days: Wednesday, Saturday, Sunday, and legal holidays. A fee of 25 cents is 

charged for admission on all other days. Members, students bearing special cards, ané 
children under fourteen years of age are admitted free at all times. 

The Ryerson and Burnham Libraries are open the same hours during the week as the 

Institute, but are closed on Sundays. Ryerson Library is open from 6:00 to 9:30 P.M. on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday evenings during the school year. 


For information, call Central 7080. 
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GOODMAN THEATRE 
MemsBers’ SERIES 


HE third production of the season is Yes, My Darling Daughter, Mark Reed’s 
r comedy, as American as the familiar verse from which the author took the title. 

This play might also have been called Greenwich Village—Twenty Years After. 
There was a time when the Village took itself very seriously indeed, especially in its 
revolt against Philistine morality. It was also taken seriously by those on the outside, 
“peeping in,” for it shocked them and who can withstand the shivery pleasure of something 
“shocking” ? 

The people who made the Village what it was have grown up and have gone out into 
awider world. And some of them have daughters whose problems are not much different 
from those which once faced the mothers... Yes, My Darling Daughter is a delightful story 
of a village poetess who grew up, married, and now has a daughter. The daughter asks 
the perennial questions and the mother must find the answers, for better or for worse. 

This play will open on December 4 and continue through December 20 with a matinée 
on December 11 and a Sunday night performance on December 14. 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 


There will be two more performances of Hansel and Gretel on Saturday afternoons. 
Although there is still some uncertainty about the second play in the Children’s Theatre, 
it will be either Huckleberry Finn or The Three Bears. The December newspapers will 
announce the dates of performances. 


. 
¢ 


RADIO DRAMATIZATIONS 


HE Art Institute radio series, Great Artists, which dramatizes the lives of famous 

painters, sculptors, craftsmen, and engravers whose works are in the permanent 

collection is now on the air every Tuesday, from 2:15 to 2:30 P.M. (please note 
change in time), over station WGN. In order to call attention to the outstanding works 
in all departments of the Institute, this program will be varied during December, with 
a dramatization of the life of a painter on December 2 and 23, and with a subject from 
the Decorative Arts Department on December 9 and 16. 


CHRISTMAS CONCERT 
tienen, Hin concert by The Glee Club of the School will be presented Sunday 


afternoon, December 7, at 3:45. Christmas music of various countries will be 
featured in addition to the familiar carols which everyone wishes to hear at 
this time. 

Juanita Crunk will sing an old Sussex carol arranged by R. Vaughan Williams, and 
aseventeenth century English carol arranged by Peter Warlock. The girls’ group will 
have special numbers. 

The program will be repeated on Wednesday, December 10, at 3:45. 
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A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION TO MEMBERS 


A 


source of satisfaction to you and pleasure to the recipient for a full year? A 
Membership in the Art Institute of Chicago for that hard-to-please friend, or for 
that ambitious young person who would appreciate the two evenings (Mondays and 
Fridays) given for Members who are unable to attend our programs during the daytime. 
An Annual Membership is $10 a year; a Life Membership is $100. The advantages 
are numerous and may be enjoyed by the entire family in the Member’s home, as well as 
out-of-town guests. For the Members they include free admission to the galleries and to 
the Membership lectures and drawing classes by Dudley Crafts Watson and his assistants; 
to the gallery tours for Members and the Saturday classes for Members’ children 
invitations to special receptions for Members, a subscription to the Bulletin of the Art 
Institute and a copy of its illustrated Annual Report; reciprocity with other museums 
which entitles the Member to free admission to these institutions. 

Members may purchase seats at 30c each plus tax for the plays given under the 
Members’ Series at the Goodman Theatre, as well as seats for special dance recitals 
for Members (also at the Goodman) at the same price. A reduction of 25c from the 
price of the $.75 or $1.00 seats is also given for the children’s plays on Saturdays. 

Special Christmas gift cards will be sent to the recipients of gift Memberships at 


\ ‘ J HY not solve some of your Christmas gift problems in a way that will be a 


this time. 


DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCTIONS 


EPRODUCTIONS, framed and unframed, suitable for Christmas gifts may 
R purchased in the Department of Reproductions to the left of the main entrance 
Color prints from fifteen cents to eighteen dollars. Framed prints from fifty cents 
to thirty-two dollars. 

A series of special Christmas cards is available with envelopes to match. ‘These are 
priced at ten, fifteen, and twenty cents each and may be purchased by the dozen at 
reduced rate. 

Catalogues and other Art Institute publications are also available. 


THE SYMPHONY AND ART—SPECIAL EXHIBIT IN 
THE PRINT DEPARTMENT 


fall in a series that relates art and music by historical and artistic parallels. Ever 

week in Gallery 14—the new Print Study Room—a print or drawing is displaye 
which corresponds in mood or style to one of the compositions played during the symphor 
concerts. The Chicago Symphony Orchestra has generously devoted a page in ever 
program to that week’s special comparison between art and music. Those who enjoy t 
print or drawing in Gallery 14 may hear the music related to it at Orchestra Hall. 


Tia Chicago Symphony Orchestra and The Art Institute are cooperating thi 
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EXHIBITIONS 


December 6, 1940-January 4, 1942—American Rooms in Miniature by Mrs. James Ward 
Thorne. Gallery A1r2. 

Thirty-seven models illustrate all the principal phases of American decoration from 
the seventeenth century to the present. 

July 26-January 5—Prints in the Making. Gallery 12. 

Famous prints arranged to show their development through changes, states, and 
modification of ideas. 

July 26-January 5—Unpublished Drawings for The Temptation of Saint Anthony by 
Odilon Redon. Lent by Jean Goriany, New York. Gallery 16. 

Redon’s fourth and final attempt at illustrating Flaubert’s text. 

September 10-January 1—Textile Masterpieces from the Fifteenth to the Eighteenth 
Century. Galleries 41-45. 

This selection from the permanent collection displays many textiles which are 
actually represented in portraits by the Old Masters. These are shown with them 
in the original or in reproduction. 

October 15-January 19—Pottery: Forms and Methods of Decoration. Gallery of Art 
Interpretation. 

Examples from all ages and many countries chosen to demonstrate various pottery 
shapes and numerous methods of decoration. 

October 24-January 1—Costumes of Mexico. Gallery 13. 

An exhibition of a series of drawings by Carlos Merida and reproductions of them 
in silk screen process to be published by The Pocahontas Press. 
¢ 

October 28-December 30—Prints by Ichiryiisai Hiroshige from the Clarence Buckingham 
Collection. Gallery H5. 

This group includes some of the lesser known series by this master of landscape. 

October 30-January 4—The Fifty-second Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 
Sculpture. Galleries G52-G6o. 

This year the exhibition is entirely made up of invited works which have been 
carefully selected to represent the best in all sections of the country. 

November 1-February 2—Various Phases of the Art of the Han Dynasty, China. 
Gallery Ho. 

4 collection of rubbings of Han reliefs lent by Mr. and Mrs. Harley F. McNair; 
pottery, sculpture, jade, bronzes, and rubbings lent by private collectors and 
museums. 

November 15-December 29—Recent Pottery by Warren A. Gilbertson. Gallery G15. 
Pottery made by Mr. Gilbertson during a two-year sojourn in Japan as an 
apprentice potter. 

December 1-December 31—The Masterpiece of the Month: Madonna and Child, by 
Hans Memling (Flemish, c. 1430-1494). The Mr. and Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 
Collection. Gallery 5B. 


A choice example of the reverent treatment of subject and the meticulous oil tech- 
nique characteristic of fifteenth-century Flemish painting. 

December 1-February 1—Drawings from the Leonora Hall Gurley Memorial Collection. 
Gallery 14. 

December 1-February 1—Prints from the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 17. 
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